THE SILENCE OF MAUGLAIVES

career. I read it all in the papers over there. I hardly dare talk to
you."

She dared so little to do so that she was addressing him in the second
person singular., which she had never done in the past.

"You'll end up President of the Republic/3 she added.

Conscience is a tribunal which quickly remits its sentences; and
Simon's self-satisfactit>n was restored by the facile compliments of this
fat ^night-club singer who fluttered round him, rubbing herself against
success, for no reason but the pleasure of acquiring its odour, as one
rubs garlic on bread.

"Oh! There's Gaby!" she cried, recognizing De Voos. "All the old
friends! But I didn't know you two knew each other!"

"Nor did we till this evening," Simon replied.

"Oh, I see! No one could say that you're getting any younger," she
said, turning to De Voos. "It's consoling. You see what's happened
to me?" she said gripping the rolls of fat on her sides. "But none of
that matters. The important thing is to feel young inside!"

Anny Feret was a simple sort of girl and her talk full of common-
places.

Van Heeren suddenly emerged from his own depths; his eyes lit up
like two round bulbs in the face of a puppet and, gazing at the singer's
expansive bottom, he said: "De Voos, my very dear friend, here's the
life, perhaps, that you were talking of!"

"And how's Sylvaine?" Anny asked Gabriel. "Are you still to-
gether? No, you don't mean it's over? ... You've married? Bravo!
Happy?..."

"What Sylvaine?" Simon asked.

"Sylvaine Dual, you must have known her? Yes, of course you
know her!" replied Anny. "There's a girl who knew how to do a bit
of climbing! And when I think it was I who put her foot on the rung
of the ladder, as you might say, with that poor Lulu. Well, Gaby and she
were together a long time. He cost her a lot of money too; he knows
how to fleece them. Don't you, my Gaby? ..."

Simon realized that here before him, in this man wearing a tail-coat,,
half-collapsed across the table, with his signet-ring, his gold bracelet,
his starched cuffs emerging from his sleeves, his greying temples and
the bags under his eyes, was the great, tragic, broken love-affair of
which Sylvaine sometimes spoke to lend mystery and importance to her
own personality.

Simon's expression was so odd that Anny Feret asked him: "I
haven't by any chance put my foot in it, have I?"

"No, no," Simon said.

Reassured, Anny Feret went back to Sylvaine.

"And then she's a bit of a Lesbian too," she added. "But I didn't
mind that."
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